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Teachers and paraprof essionals working as instru ors 
in adult English as a Second Language (ESL) programs needed special 
training to increase their ESL skills and subject matter knowledge* A 
review of the literature on aduit education traces the development of 
the concept from the eighteenth century to the present, examines the 
recent particular development of Adult Basic Education (ABE) and ESL 
within the adult education movement, and hypothesizes that ESL/ABE 
instructors c^n improve their self-confidence and competency by 
participating in a \:eacher training instructional module. Such an 
instructional training package was presented to three groups (26 
subjects) representing a wide range of ESL programs in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Research data indicated that an ESL training package given 
to three test groups improved their knowledge of selected ESL goals 
and objectives and of related ESL teacher competency information* The 
data lead to such conclusions as: training packages geared toward 
special needs of ESL teachers of adults can result in significantly 
increased knowledge gains; and the learning package structure is well 
received by teachers of varying knowledge levels who are teaching 
students of varied backgrounds. The learning package script (32 
pages) and course outline are appended. (Author/JR) 
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ABSTRACT OF THESIS 
THE EFFECTS OF A TRAINING PACKAGE ON ESL TEACHERS IN Aj>E PROGRAMS 

Problem^ Teachers and para-professionals working as instructors 
in adult English as a Second Language programs need special training 
to increase their ESL skills and subject matter knowledge. 

Methods . An ESL instructional training package, designed and pro- 
duced by the author, was presented to three groups comprised of twenty- 
six subjects representing a wide range of ESL programs in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Pre- and post-test questionnaires covering subject matter 
competencies and job attitudes were administered to two groups. One 
group received only the post-test. 

Findings . Data collected from this research yielded evidence 
that an ESL training package given to three test groups improved their 
knowledge of selected ESL goals and objectives and of related ESIl^ teacher 
competency information. A highly positive attitude was shown on both 
pre- and post-test on expectations of enjoyment, pleasure in ESL teach- 
ing, excitement at knowing foreign bom and lack of task boredom, eager- 
ness to help and willingness to work overtime, and desire to learn more 
about ESL teaching. The pre-test revealed substantial uncertainties 
of ESL knowledge, role, and job expectations and fears that students 
would feel that subject was a poor teacher. These negative feelings 
were improved somewhat by the ESL training package. 

Conclusions and Recommendations . (1) Subjects in this study had 
a low level of knowledge of goals and objectives of the adult ESL program 
and related subject matter knowledge before receiving training. 
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(2) ESL instructors, whether professionals, para-professionals, 
or volunteer tutors, show a high degree of altruism, job enthusiasm and 
desire to learn more about ESL teaching. This seems to indicate that an 
ESL training package might be useful and well accepted. 

(3) Training packages geared toward special needs of ESL teachers 
of adults can result in significantly increased knowledge gains. 

(4) Use of the pre-test with two groups significantly increased 
their amount of learning by comparison with the one group that did not 
receive the pre-test ai?d some awareness raising device should be in- 
cluded as part of the package. 

(5) The learning package structure is useful, flexible and well 
received by groups of varying sizes, levels of knowledge and who are 
instructing students from a wide variety of native backgrounds. 

(6) Follow-up studies would be valuable to determine how much of 
knowledge gains following such short term training are permanent ones. 

(7) Plans for development of use of video-tape of micro teaching 
following the use of the training package would seem to expand the use- 
fulness as a training device. 

(8) Further studies in other Region VIII states to determine ex- 
isting adult ESL program goals and instructor competency levels and other 
factors perhaps related to results (drop-out rates, studei.'.t satisfaction, 
etc.) would give a more complete picture of the region. 

(9) There is a need for further packaged materials in adult ESL 
methods and techniques, scr^^ening and evaluation. 

Shirley E. Kircher 
Adult Education Department 
Colorado State University 
Fort Collins, Colorado 80523 
Spring, 1975 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Purpose 

In recent years it has become increasingly apparent that a person 
who wants to teach a language needs more than a command of tlie language 
and an interest in teaching it- The fact that English is one's native 
tongue does not of itself qualify one to te; ^h it to the thousands of 
persons who come to this country every year, some of whom plan to make 
their homes here and become United States citizens. Almost all need 
help with the English language. Frequently the teachers who try to give 
needed language help are intelligent, dedicated, and in most respects 
quite competent, but are lacking in acquaintance with the techniques 
and materials employed by the specialists in this work. These teachers 
can learn about language teaching through a program of in-service train- 
ing. This research effort prepared, implemented, and evaluated an 
English as a Second Language (ESL) Instructional Learning Package 
designed to facilitate the improvement of English language teaching and 
learning among adults in Adult Basic Education (ABE). The package was 
tested among teachers, tutors and para-professionals working in two pro- 
grams in Colorado and four in Wyoming to determine if the material that 
was presented improved teacher competencies in selected areas and if the 
slide-tape format was an effective and interesting one. 
Situation 

The author has been a teacher of basic education to adults for six 
years. During that time, she has personally observed the numbers of 



foreign born adults seeking help with English language learning from the 
Colorado Springs Public School program increase tremendously (from 6 in 
1968 to 200 in 1974). During this same time span, program funds have 
increased very little though the cost of published materials has multi- 
plied. 

To avoid severe curtailment of programs, increasing numbers of 
volunteers and para-professionals have been used to teach English to the 
foreign born adult. It has been the observation of the author that very 
few certified teachers have had any experience or training in teaching 
the foreign born adult and are lacking in understanding of the problems 
of language learning and special needs of adult students. In order to 
avoid a deterioration of quality of instruction, an ongoing program of 
inservice training has become increasingly necessary. The need for high 
interest, flexible materials that could be used repeatedly at the con- 
venience of busy people was obvious, and experimentation with various 
types of in-service training was initiated. 

While doing graduate work in adult education at Colorado State 
University, the opportunity became available to devote time to develop- 
ment of some training materials to he used by those who were teaching 
English to the foreign born adult. Financial support was provided by 
Project ACT (Adult Competency Training). 

Project ACT . Project ACT was funded through a grant by the Divi- 
sion of Adult Education Programs; Bureau of Adult, Vocational and 
Technical Education; U.S. Office of Education; of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare under section 309 (c) of the Adult Educa- 
tion Act of 1966. It is administered by Colorado State University under 
the direction of Dr. James Kincaid, Director. Project ACT serves the 



six states of Region VIII (Colorado, Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming) and was designed to serve as the catalyst for the 
development of a seif-sustaining Regional Adult Staff Development System. 
There were three main efforts directed toward achievement of that pur- 
pose: (1) a Regional Consortium Organization to achieve effective, 
representative decision making, (2) a multi-d" trainer capa- 

bility state-by-state and for the region as a whole, and (3) an extensive 
array of training units — materials, modules, etc. — that could be vari-- 
ously packaged to meet adult education competency needs. 

To achieve the "trainer capability" section of the statement of 
purpose. Regional Resource Teams were established. The author, as a 
member of the team concerned with Individual Approaches to Instruction 
in ESL and Reading, soon became aware of the lack of effective short 
term ceacher training materials and the general lack of understanding of 
the need for special training for ESL teachers. This realization led to 
the first steps toward developing an ESL training module in a special 
studies graduate course at Colorado State University and culminated in 
the development of the Learning Package which was the subject of this 
research. 

"Educational Goals and Objectives of the Adult ESL Program" was 
chosen as the topic of the learning package because of the author's 
belief that it is of primary importance in developing a successful 
approach to language taaching. Busy teachers often express the desire 
for training in "methods and techniques" or knowledge of the "best text" 
to use, but these may be insufficient and ineffective without the under- 
lying foundation of the theory and principles of foreign language learn- 
ing and teaching. 



Statement of the Problem 



Teachers and para-professionals working as facilitators in English 
a 5 9 Second Language/Adult Basic Education Programs in Region VIII need 
^-..xai training to: 

(1) name the three chief aspects of foreign language learning, 

(2) indicate when a person has learned a foreign language or 
partially learned it, 

(3) determine educational goals and set specific program objec- 
tives for the adult ESL/ABE program, 

(4) identify the individual differences of adult ESL students. 
Improvement of these competencies will increase the ESL instructor's 
ability to meet the language learning needs of the adult foreign born 
student . 



Rationale 

Stevick (1957) said. 

It would be impractical to ask all these persons to complete semester 
courses in teaching English as a Second Language before they under- 
take work of this kind. Further, they should not be discouraged from 
trying to help their interested neighbors learn some English. The 
loss of personal contact and communication would be too great on both 
sides, both on an individual and on a national level. However, it is 
not necessary for such teachers to proceed without any knowledge of 
the accumulated experience of others. Ideally, as they devote more 
and more energy to their teaching, they will invest corresponding 
amounts of time in improving their preparation for the work (p. 6). 

Alatis (1958), writing in the foreword to Teaching English as a 

Second L ig uage by Mary Finocchiaro, stated: 

Tha problem of teaching English as a second language, which had been 
so critical abroad and which concerned int ernational ecucational pro- 
grams and foreign students, had come home to roost—with with a 
vengeance. The demand for properly trained teachers of English as a 
serouu language had become acute. There is a desperate need for 
textbooks and reference manuals for teacher training (p. xii). 



Study indicates that courses in the teaching of ESL are not 
readily accessible to many of the people working in the field. Croft 
(1972) wrote: 

Teacher training in the Teaching of English as a Foreign Language 
(TEFL) at the academic level dates from the early 1940s, when 
Charles C. Fries established the English Language Institute at the 
University of Michigan. By now, there must be forty or fifty insti- 
tutions of higher learning that have teacher-training courses in this 
field, but with the increased interest in providing English training 
to non-English speaking elements of our own population, there has 
been a shift of emphasis at many institutions from TEFL to TESL 
(p. xvii). 



Def initions 

(1) Teacher training instructional package - The specific learning/ 
teaching unit designed and produced by the author. 

(2) A greater degree of competency - Behavior evidenced by a 
post-test score of eighty per cent or more on the questionnaire covering 
package objectives. 



(3) ESL - English as a Second Language. 



CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Axford (1969) wrote: 

Adult education is not a new concept. Since the beginning of recorded 
history we have evidence of men who have learned throughout their 
individual lifetime and have used numerous informal methods to per- 
petuate culture. But formal and institutional adult education on any 
large scale is relatively modern (p. 27). 

Schroeder (1970) quoted Houle*s definition of adult education: 

Adult education is the process by which men and women (alone or in 
groups) attempt to improve themselves by improving their skills or 
knowledge, developing their insights or appreciations or changing 
their attitudes; or the process by which individuals or agencies 
attempt to change men and women in these ways (p. 40). 

The Adult Education Movement 

A brief review of the adult education movement was deemed signifi- 
cant os background for this research. Historians attribute the begin- 
nings of the adult education movement to the Protestant revolt of the 
sixteenth century and the general awakening of Europe taking place at 
that time. 

Eighteenth Century Beginnings , According to Axford (1969), Bishop 
Nicolaj Gruntvig in Denmark and Benjamin Franklin were early adult edu- 
cation pioneers of the eighteenth century who exerted a strong influence 
on the movements Believing that only the adult is mature enough to 
understand life, Gruntvig established schools of adult education, known 
as the Danish folk schools, revitalizing the young farmers who had grown 
"pessimistic and lethargic in their suffering". Sometimes called the 
patron saint of adult education, Benjamin Franklin served as publisher 
of "Poor Richard *t5 nlmanac" and founder of more than one agency of adult 
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education: the Junto, prototype of Rotary International; Subscription 
Library Association, Academy of Philadelphia (later to become the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania) and the American Philosophical Society. 

During this same period in England, the industrial revolution made 
people realize that education was a privilege for more than the elite. 
Verner wrote (1966): 

At the turn of the nineteenth century, England was being transformed 
from an agrarian to an industrial society. The population of England 
and Wales had exploded from some five and a half million in 1700 to 
nearly nine million by 1801. Urban slums were developed as the num- 
ber of poor increased and concentrated in urban areas, • • • The 
stresses produced by population growth, industrialization, war, and 
economic disparity were encouraging a rising discontent and an under- 
current of reform which sought to alleviate the plight of the poor. 
In consequence, numerous charitable and welfare societies came into 
existence (pp. 1-2). 

The religious movement was one of the dominant movements of the 

nineteenth century and it produced a new piety which produced activity 

for prison reform and worked for alleviation of "poverty, illiteracy, 

and sin" according to Verner (1967) • He further stated: 

The poor were sinful because they could not read the Scriptures and, 
thus, would not buy Bibles which they couldn't use. Sin, therefore, 
resulted from illiteracy and the amelioration of sin was through 
mor^i instruction. Since the poor were sinful because they were 
ilj.iterate, they must be taught to read the Bible in order that they 
might help save themselves from sin without at the same time under- 
mining that "cheerful submission to their lot" and "honest dependence 
on their own exertions" that was thought virtuous in the poor (p. 4), 

Dr. Thomas Pole, an Amer^^can born Quaker, published History of 
Adult Schools in 1814. Verner wrote that this is the earliest krown 
book about adult education. Pole stated (1816) that there were 
1,200,000 adults in England alone who had never learned to read (p. 6). 

The growth of the adult education movement in the United States 
is traced to the Colonial days. Axford (1969) summarized the background 
of the adult education movement by describing the lyceum movement, the 
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Chautaugua Institution, The Philadelphia Society for the Extension of 

University Teaching, and the University Extension efforts (including a 

prototype, the University of Wisconsin and its Extension Division 

founded in 1906), He further delineated the development of national 

organizations promoting adult education such as: 

• . • the National University Extension Association founded in 1915, 
the Adult Education Association, U.S.A. in 1951, the National 
Association for Public School Adult Education, an affiliate of the 
National Education Association, and the Association of the University 
Evening Colleges (p, 38), 

Contemporary Concerns , Malcolm Knowles (1970) discussed "an 
evolving new technology for the education of adults" (p. 38). To dis- 
tinguish it from pedagogy, he gave it a new name, "andragogy" (p, 3). 
He continued: 

Skillful adult educators have known for a long time that they cannot 
teach adults as children have traditionally been taught. For adults 
are almost always voluntary learners, and they simply disappear from 
learning experiences that don*t satisfy them. So the practice of 
adult education has in fact been departing irom traditional pedagogy 
ical practices for some time (p. 38), 

The March, 1973 annual report of the National Advisory Council on 

Adult Education stated: "More and more we are accepting the realization 

that learning is a continuous, lifelong process and that there must be 

established a comprehensive system that provides for the education of 

adults" (p, 3). 

The rationale and motivation for adult education seems to have 
changed since the early religious and moralistic concern expressed for 
the individual. Tuuay the materialistic and functional needs of society 
seem to dominate, as indicated by one of the purposes of the Adult 
Educa tion Act of 1966 to enable adults to "become more employable, 
productive, and responsible citizens" (Sec, 302). 
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A dult Basic Educa t ion (ABE) -*- 

Griffith (1970), Associate Professor of Education and Chairman of 
the Adult Education Special Field Conunittee of the University of Chicago 
wrote: 

Adult Basic Education (ABE) has been the subject of national interest 
since 1964; interest which focused initially on the efforts to train 
adult illiterates under title II-B of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 (P.L. 88-452). This program, which became operational in 
1965, was funded by the Office of Economic Opportunity and adminis- 
tered by thr> lult Education Branch of the United States Office of 
Education. .xtle 3 of the 1966 amendments to the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act (P.L. 89-750), known as the Adult Education 
Act of 1966 shifted the funding and administration of the program to 
the Office of Education. Since that time the Congress of the United 
States has continued and increased its annual appropriations for this 
purpose. ... In providing funds for adult basic education in 1964 
the Congress expressed the intentJon of assisting adults whose lack 
of skills in reading and writing were restricting their possibilities 
of securing employment commensurate with their potential ability. 
The legislation focused on assisting adults to reduce their dependence 
on others and to enable them to meet their adult responsibilities 
more adequately. Subsequent legislation has not altered the purposes 
of the program appreciably (p. 3). 

At the Workshop To Increase and to Improve University Teacher 
Training Programs in Adult Basic Education held at the University of 
Chicago in March, 1969 a three part definition for adult basic education 
was proposed for development of communication and computational skills 
equivalent to that of twelve years of formal schooling, certain social 
living skills and the resultant improved quality of life. 

People in ABE . The October, 1973 report of the National Advisory 
Council on state demographic data named the national target population 
for adult education as 57,667,171. The target population was defined as 
"persons sixteen years of age and older not enrolled in school who have 
not completed high school." 




-^In the last decade, a primary emphasis within adult education has 
been placed on Adu!- Basic Education (ABE). 
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English as a Second Language (ESL) 

A major content area within ABE Is ESL. The usage of the term 
"English as a Secoud Language'^ was defined by Croft (1970) In the 
following way: 

There are three current expressions that describe the teaching of 
English to non-native speakers of the language; ''teaching English as 
a foreign language" (TEFL), "teaching English as a second language" 
(TESL), and "Teaching English to speakers of other languages" 
(TESOL). In American usage TEFL usually refers to teaching English 
overseas or to foreigners who are more or less temporary residents 
in the United States; such as foreign students, visitors, or diplo-- 
matic people* TESL, on the other hand, has to do with the teaching 
of English to non-native speakers who are more or less permanent 
residents in the United States, such as Mexican-Americans, American 
Indians, Puerto Ricans, or Chinese-Americans. (The TESL term also 
Includes the teaching of English in the Philippines, India and other 
countries where English Is an official language.) TESOL, a broader 
expression, encompasses both the TEFL and the TESL groups, actually, 
as the term Implies, it Includes all teaching of English to non- 
native speakers everywhere. 

The expression "English for the foreign born" still has some 
currency In urban adult-education programs, perhaps because a number 
of textbooks still carry the label English for the Foreign Born ; but 
this expression, along with "English for new Americans," "English for 
non-native speakers," and the like, is rapidly giving way to "English 
as a second language" (ESL). Even the term "English as a foreign 
language" (EFL) seems to be on the decline (p. xiv). 

Need for ESL Nationwide . The history of ESL in the adult educa- 
tion movement began with the need to educate and "Americanize'' the 
immigrant during the nineteenth century. Schroeder (1970) wrote that 
the concerns of adult education between the Civil War and World War I 
shifted from general knowledge and enlightenment to specific program 
areas such as "vocational education, citizenship education, Americaniza- 
tion, and public affairs" because of the influences of Immigration and 
industrialization* He further stated that the one which gained the mosn 
prominence was the Americanization of the foreign born — "exemplified by 
the establishment of the Department of Immigrant Education of the 
National Education Association in 1920, which became the Department of 



Adult Education in 1924" (p. 26). 



Gradually, awareness of the value and need for ESL programs, for 
both adults and children, has increasad. Finocchiaro (1969) wrote of 
the growing concern when speakers of other languages, because of their 
inability to function in the English language, "do not reach their full 
potential and do not avail themselves of the possibilities for upward 
social mobility which the country offers" (p. xiii) , 

ESL in Region VIII, Need and Participation . There is increasing 

awareness of the growing numbers of foreign-born and minority groups who 

are considerably less than fluent in English. Zintz (1969) quoted Mario 

Pei, who wrote in Language for Everybody ; "When the population of the 

United States was about 175,000,000 in 1955, there were 22,000,000 

people in the country for whom English was, at best, a second language" 

(p. 11). Additionally, Zintz stated: 

About 12 1/2 per cent of the population is handicapped in the fluent 
use of the language of the land in which they live. The minority 
groups of the Southwest constitute a sizeable proportion of this 
12 1/2 per cent. Lack of fluency in the dominant tongue is one basic 
factor underlying educational retardation (p. 11). 

Sanchez (1970) commented in the foreward to Mexican Americans in 

School: A History of Educational Neglect as follows: 

The Mexican American population, at least in Texas (in spite of the 
drain of Texas Mexicans to California) is now growing at a faster 
yearly rate than any other ethnic group. The fact that this group 
numbers around 4,000,000 in the five southwestern states, and is 
growing at the same rate as that of Mexico (suffering from a "popula- 
tion explosion") should give pause to the educator, the politician, 
Lhe social worker—to industry and to government planners (p. x) . 

It would seem obvious that there is an established need for ESL 
programs. 

Data about students in adult ESL programs are difficult to obtain 
because of the method of reporting and because of the prevalent practice 
of including foreign born persons in regular ABE classes, regardles 
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their English fluency. Table 1 represents the combined figures from 
Table 2, page 23, in the March, 1973 Annual Report of the National 
Advisory Council on Adult Education (NACAE) , and Adult Education State 
Demographic Data, October, 1973, also published by the NACAE. 

The 1960 census found that 2,793,000 Mexican aliens were admitted 
to the United States as agricultural workers (p. 101). Zintz (1969) 
cited a report by Day and Edshammar (1967) in which travel patterns of 
seasonal migratory agricultural workers were reported from a map in 
Public Health Service Publication No. 540, 1966. The major direction of 
migratory movement (following entry through Texas) is northwest. One of 
the major routes is through Colorado, Wyoming, ending in Montana and 
branching into Idaho and the Dakotas. The pattern is reversed as the 
crop season ends in the northern states. 



Competency Needs of Teachers in ESL 

Cross-cultural awareness and understanding . There are indications 

that there is a lack of understanding on the part of the public schools 

as to the needs of non-English speaking children and their parents. 

Zintz (1969) quoted Anderson and Safar (1967): 

There is an almost unanimous feeling on the part of school personnel 
that Spanish-American and Indian students are less capable of achiev- 
ing desirable goals and ultimately becoming productive members of 
society than are their Anglo contemporaries. School personnel seem 
to perceive this as lack of innate ability rather than the fault of 
an inadequate school system. This attitude e^.ists even though the 
school program attempts in no way to compensate for the educational 
disadvantage of these children, many of whom can barely speak English 
when they enter the schools. This suggests that schools may be per- 
petuating the stereotype that these minorities ar'^ little interested 
in education, rome from families that value education little, come 
from homes that do little to assisv or support children's school 
efforts, and that the parents are content to live as wards of the 
government (p. 15). 

What are the implications of these facts for adult education? 
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Table 1 



TOTAL NUMBERS AND PERCENTS ENROLLED IN ABE AMONG SEVERAL 
RACIAL AND ETHNIC GROUPS BY STATES IN HEW REGION VllI 





Colo. 


Mont . 


N.Dak, 


S.Dak. 


Utah 


Wyo. 


Census 
Total 


2,207,259 


694,409 


617,761 


665,507 


1,059,273 


332,416 


ABE Pop 


461,261 


161,254 


167,179 


173,397 


179,743 


71,669 


ABE En- 
rollees 


5,882 


1,094 


995 


1,30-. 


1,580 


1,009 


X Tarept 
Enrolled 


1.27% 


.67% 


.53% 


.7% 


.8% 


1.4% 


Span Lang 
Census 


286,467 


NA 


2,007 


2,954 


43,550 


18,550 


Aljfc rlex"* 
Amer Enr 


2,888 


NA 


9 


156 


280 


257 


% of ABE 
Enrollment 


49.1% 


NA 


.9% 


11.9% 


17.7% 


25.5% 


Amer-Ind 
Census 


8,111 


NA 


13,697 


30,661 


10,575 


4,806 


ABti Amer-ind 
Enrollment 


132 


NA 


86 


377 


302 


84 


% of ABE 
Enrollment 


2.2% 


NA 


9.0% 


28.9% 


19.1% 


8.3% 


Oriental 
Census 


9,998 


NA 


495 


615 


6,072 


641 


ABE Orient 
Enrollment 


124 


NA 


39 


15 


90 


24 


% of ABE 
Enrollment 


2.1% 


NA 


4.1% 


1.2% 


5.7% 


2.4% 



NOTES: (1) The Spanish Language Census figures and the ABE Mexican- 
American enrollment figures are of general interest only, since no 
assumption can be made of the number of persons within that group actu- 
ally needing ESL instruction. 

(2) The Oriental Census figures include Japanese, Chinese and 
Korean only. ESL classes may include Thai, Vietnamese and various other 
Oriental groups. 

(3) The median school years completed, for persons of Spanish 
heritage, was significantly lower than that of the white population and 
varied from 9.0 for males of Spanish Heritage in Wyoming to 12.6 for 
males of Spanish heritage in North Dakota. 

(4) Montana is prohibited by state law from maintaining such 

records . 
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Zintz (1969) and others have stated that the education of children and 
their parents must go together. A group of Florida State graduate stu- 
dents in an unpublished paper (1970) said that one of the most signifi- 
cant outcomes of adult basic education programs has been revealed in the 
effect of the parents' attitudinal change on the children, "The 
children of the parents enrolled in basic education programs have shown 
marked improvement in school attendance, discipline, and in their gene- 
ral attitude toward school, learning and education in general" (p. 7), 
Language teaching skills and techniques . School districts that 
are generally competent in many educational aspects often seem to be 
slow in recognizing the need for special training in ESL skills and 
techniques and even in providing ESL classes themselves. Carter (1970) 
wrote: 

The most common special (compensatory) language program is some vari- 
ant of teaching English as a "new" language to Spanish speakers. 
The ESL program represents a departure from regular school efforts. 
It usually provides more intensive and structured exposure and employs 
techniques associated with the audiolingual approaches. 

The use of the ESL approach and the audiolingual technique are 
still considered by many schoolmen to be unproved and experimental. 
For example, the Texas Education Agency 1966 (p. 124) cites the 
Pharr-San Juan-Alamo Independent: School District's program as an 
'^innovation project." Non-English speaking children aged 10--16 
were afforded extended instructional oral English, reading and writ- 
ing and audio visual materials." California and other states con- 
sider what appear to be rather standard ESL programs as innovative. 
One might think that the audiolingual approach would be well estab- 
lished by this time, but it is still considered experimental by many 
schoolmen and its use is nowhere near as widespread as would be ex- 
pected. . . . 

Great variation exists among programs of English as a Second 
Language. A few classes observed quite adequately utilize modern 
audiolingual techniques and so forth, but many relied almost exclu- 
sively on traditional grammar approaches. ♦ . .In summary, if the 
audiolingual method is to be used, (1) a massive inservice teacher- 
training program is essential; (2) few language laboratories observed 
during this study were being operated to maximum efficiency; and (3) 
often the teachers observed were poor language models because of their 
own non-standard, sometimes accented speech (pp. 163-167). 
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In May, 1970, a conference was organized by James Alatis, Execu- 
tive Secretary of Teachers of English to Speakers of Other Languages, 
to develop statements concerning the preparation of teachers of English 
to speakers of other languages. Eight broad guidelines were produced 
and adopted at the conference. These were cited by Marckwardt (1970) 
in the TESOL Newsletter 4 : 

1. The teacher of English as a second language should have personal 
qualities which contribute to his success as a classroom teacher, 
which will insure understanding and respect for the students and 
their cultural setting, and which will tend to make him a perceptive 
and involved member of his community. 

2. The teacher of English as a second language should demonstrate 
proficiency in spoken and written English to a level commensurate 
with his role as a language model. His command of the language 
should combine the qualities of accuracy and fluency; his experience 
of it should include a vide acquaintance with writings in it. 

3. The teacher of English as a second language should understand 
the nature of language, the fact of language varieties — social, 
regional, and functional — the structure and development of English 
language systems and their relations to the culture of English- 
speaking peoples. 

4. The teacher of English as a second language should have had the 
experience of learning another language and a knowledge of its 
structure, related if possible, to the population with which he is 
working. 

5. The teacher of English as a second language should have a knowl- 
edge of the process of language acquisition as it concerns first and 
subsequent language learning and as it varies at different age 
levels. 

6. The teacher of English as a second language should have an under- 
standing of the principles of language pedagogy and the demonstrated 
ability to apply these principles as needed to various classroom 
situations and materials. 

7. The teacher of English as a second language should have an under- 
standing of the principles and knowledge of the techniques of second 
language assessment and interpretation of the results. 

8. The teacher of English as a second language should have a sophis- 
ticated awareness and understanding of the factors that contribute 

to the life styles of various peoples, demonstrating both their 
uniqueness and interrelationships in a pluralistic society (pp. 4-5). 

The learning package developed by the author addresses itself to 

points 3, 5, 6, 7 and 8. 
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Means to Meeting Competency Needs 

Formal educational training . According to Croft (1972) the eight 
preceding statements provide a set of principles upon which teacher 
preparation programs should be built. He further noted that several 
TESOL affiliates are urging state departments of education to recognize 
English for speakers of other languages as a separate teaching field 
from that for either native speakers or foreign language teaching. 

Indications that progress is being made in this direction ./ere 
stated by Muriel Saville-Troike in May, 1974: 

Progress in this direction is already under way with the teacher- 
training guidelines developed by TESOL in 1970, their current expan- 
sion and restatement by the standing committee on Schools and 
Universities Coordination, ... and the input and cooperation of 
several affiliate organizations particularly concerned with this 
issue in their own regions and nationally (p. 1). 

In speaking of the professional college or university ESL instruc- 
tor the National Association for Foreign Student Affairs (1973) gave 
this definition: 

The typical prof e5?sional has had at least some graduate work in ESL 
and considerable experience in the field; this person may or may not 
be a linguist. The individual's particular talents and position may 
be mainly administrative, or in the fields of theory and research. 
The professional may be involved principally in ESL teacher training 
or may serve as a full or part time ESL classroom instructor in a 
college department or institute. The one common denominator in this 
diverse group is knowledge of the methods, materials, and theories 
of teaching ESL. 

The semi--professional has had no professional training or back- 
ground in the field but has been designated as the ESL instructor 
by virtue of having junior status in the English department. The 
area of interest and background of the semi-professional may be 
widely divergent from ESL, but out of a sense of duty and possibly 
desperation this person reads up on the subject, searching for the 
best textbooks and materials (p. 3). 

If these statements were made about the college ESL instructor, 
it is interesting to speculate on the qualifications and training of 
the typical ESL instructor in ABE programs, where funds are severely 



limited. One instructor may be serving as reading and mathematics 
teacher for the beginner (native born), the upper level instructor in 
General Education Development (GED) preparation, as well as ESL 
instructor! 

There are perhaps forty or fifty colleges and universities pro- 
viding formal education and training in some one or more of the areas 
of Teaching English to Speakers of other languages (defined in more 
detail on page 10 of this paper). As yet, there does not seem to be 
any standardized teacher requirements for teachers in this domain. 
There are several Masters degree programs available in ESL or TESOL. 
More information may be obtained, if desired, by writing: 

ERIC Clearinghouse for Teacher Education 

American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education 

Suite 616, 1 Du Pont Circle 

Washington, D.C. 20036 

Informal . The informal means of training oneself is through one's 
self directed reading and research. Teachers who are concerned about 
their student's welfare will continue to seek out textbooks and 
materials that will be helpful to their particular situation. Many of 
the books that the author has found helpful are included in the refer- 
ence list aL the end of this paper. 

A number of workshops and institutes are sponsored each year for 
the purpose of short-term training. One of the best known nationally is 
the two week summer program sponsored by the Department of Curriculum 
and Instruction, School of Education, University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee. 
Increasing numbers of State Departments of Education are sponsoring one 
or two day workshops especially for the teacher of ESL to adults. 

L earning Packages and module s. Kapfer and Kapfer (1972), writing 
Learning Packa^js in American Educatio n^ have noted that "a confusing 
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array" of alternative approaches to packaged learning exists on the 
educational scene. One simple definition of a learning package might 
be that it is a systematized way of delivering content process to 
learners. In the same book, Baum and Chastain have defined a training 
package: 

... as broadly conceived as a self-contained unit which may be 
delivered to associate centers or other locations and presented by 
local personnel with minimal effort and with maximum efficiency. 
The development of such packages would necessarily represent a union 
of the technology of hardware or machines (e.g., media) and tech- 
nology adopted from the behavioral sciences (e.g., programming, 
feedback) culminating in an instructional technology and capability 
for training more teachers in the development of specific teaching 
and related skills than is presently possible (p. 117). 

A look at the overall condition of teacher education has led one 
writer (Walter G. Borg, formerly Director of the Teacher Education Pro- 
gram of the Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and Develop- 
ment) to conclude that the most critical need for improvement was in 
basic teaching skills. He further cited (1972): 

Student teaching is generally regarded as the most effective aspect 
of current teacher preparation prog*-ams. Recent evidence, however, 
casts serious doubt on the effectiveness of conventional student 
teaching approaches (p. 162). 

Borg then detailed a new system for training teachers developed by the 
Laboratory, substantially made up of "Minicourse Packages." 

Baum and Chastain (1972), of the Special Educational Instructional 
Materials Center, University of Kansas, Lawrence, discussed ways in 
which the efficiency of the training potential of a package may be de- 
termined by comparing it with other methods of training,: 

The variables which could be compared would include the levels of 
skill resulting from each method and the relative amounts of time 
and cost involved. It would be anticipated that the initial costs 
incurred in developing a single training package would far exceed 
the cost of engaging a speaking "expert" to present essentially the 
same material and skills to a group of teachers. However, the train- 
ing package pc-cntial for continued re-use through multiple 
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reproduction and nationwide dissemination through the IMC/RMC 
(Instructional Materials Center /Regional Media Center) Network 
system may ultimately prove more efficient and effective than 
occasional presentations by experts (p. 120), 

It seemed to this writer that a learning package that may be used 
for short term training for teachers in the ESL/ABE field addresses 
itself to two of the original p zrposes of Project ACT. The second pur- 
pose was directed toward achievement of a multi-dimensional trainer 
capability and the third toward production of an extensive array of 
training units to meet adult education competency needs. Hopefully, 
this training package will become one of the 4,000 items presently in 
the Project ACT Resource Information System (PARIS) and will be de- 
livered to and shared witn other ACT regional satellite or associate 
centers. Its format is flexible so that it may be used in a workshop 
setting in an urban area, or where geographical dispersion of ESL 
teachers creates difficulty in assembling workshops (as is true in 
Region VIII), it may be mailed for individual self-instruction. 

Baum and Chastain, in their concluding remarks relating to the 

use of training packages, stated: 

In this manner the training expertise of the nation can be harnessed, 
delivered and presented to local groups of teachers without undue 
delay. As each regional center becomes engaged in ''packaging" 
activities, it would be anticipated that each would more closely 
monitor the demonstration projects, innovative programs, etc., with- 
in its region and possibly salvage valuable training material which 
otherwise might be diffused only through the pages of journals — 
which typically go unread by teachers. The training package con- 
cept, therefore, will enable regional centers to respond more 
adequately to the training needs of practicing teachers within their 
regions, as well to reduce the gap between what is known by re- 
searchers and innovators and what is practiced by teachers through- 
out the nation (p. 124). 

The New York State Education Department, under a grant from the 

U.S. Office of Education, has developed a coarse for teachers of ESL 

to adults. The c> urse contains five units, with textbooks, workbooks 
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and audio cassette tapes. It was completed in late 1974 and is a much 

more comprehensive course than that produced by the author of this 

paper. For more information, contact: 

Robert Poczik, ESL Teacher-Training Course 
Bureau of Basic Continuing Education 
State Education Department 
Albany, New York 12234 

Summary and Hypothesis 

Summar y. The author has given a review of the adult education 
movement, the recent emphasis on Adult Basic Education and now the 
emerging imperative to provide ESL instruction for the non-English 
speaking adult and teacher training for those who will give that in- 
struction and has further detailed various ways of meeting teacher 
competency needs. 

Hypothesis . Teachers and para-professionals working as facili- 
tators in ESL/ABE programs in Region VIII can achieve an improved self- 
confidence and a greater degree of competency after receiving a teacher 
training instructional module which provides for improvement of com^ 
petency in: 

(1) determining educational goals and setting specific program 
objectives for the adult ESL/ABE programs, 

(2) defining when a person has learned a language, 

(3) understanding the three chief aspects of learning a language, 

and, 

(4) naming the individual differences of adult ESL students than 
they evidenced before receiving such a training package. 



CHAPTER III 



METHODS 

Study Groups (Subjects) 

Three groups composed of a combination of paid and volunteer 
teachers, tutors, and para-professionals of adult ESL programs received 
Instruction in the specific ESL instructional learning package designed 
and produced by the author. It was given first to a group of instruc- 
tors in Laramie, Wyoming, who were representative of ESL programs in 
Casper, Rock Springs, Cheyenne and Laramie. There were 14 present and 
13 returned questionnaires (post-test only). This group will hereafter 
be called the Laramie group. The second group receiving instruction 
were from the Volunteers Clearing House in Ft. Collins, Colorado. A 
total of eight received the training. Six returned the pre-test and 
five returned the post-test. The third group were of the public school 
ABE/ESL program in Colorado Springs. Six received instruction and six 
returned both pre- and post-tests. 

Generalizations drawn from this study must be limited to the 
Wyoming programs represented and to Colorado and Ft. Collins programs. 
Perhaps a more detailed discussion of those programs and personnel would 
be helpful. 

The Laramie group consisted of seven representatives from the 
Laramie public school ABE/ESL/GED program, two from the Rock Springs 
Right to Read, three from Cheyenne Community College, and two from 
Casper public school ABE/ESL/GED Learning Laboratory. Those returning 
questionnaires were two program supervisors, four teachers, seven 
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para-professionals and volunteer tutors. Of this group, three had re- 
ceived some formal training in ESL teaching procedures and for the 
majority of the rest it was their first exposure to training in ESL 
subject matter content. In general there are fewer foreign born in 
Wyoming and their numbers in the ABE programs are not usually sufficient 
to justify the expense of a separate teacher for them. The Cheyenne 
Community College and the Casper Public School program are exceptions, 
however, as they have separate ESL instructors. The Spanish speaker is 
the predominant language group. Most of the ABE programs have little 
in-seirvice training. 

The Ft, Collins group was composed of one program supervisor, one 
secretary, one teacher and four volunteer tutors. Two members of this 
group had received formal training in ESL teaching. This program has 
a great deal of in-service training. The Volunteers Clearing House 
does home tutoring for the Spanish speaking, most of whom have little 
native education, in and around Ft, Collins, Volunteer tutors do the 
instruction on a one to one basis. The majority have college educa- 
tions. Funds are severely limited. 

The Colorado Springs group was composed of one teacher and five 
para-professionals, five of vhom have ESL as their only or main teaching 
assignment in either day or evening school. These subjects are part of 
a large (200 ESL students/35 week term) public school ABE/ESL/GED pro- 
gram which includes a part time night school and full time day program. 
Funds are severely limited so that volunteers and para-professionals do 
much of the teaching. The para-professionals who were subjects in this 
study are GED graduates of the ABE program. They receive a great deal 
of in-service training. The predominant foreign born group is Korean 
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and 75% of the total ESL student population are Oriental, Most have 
good native educations and are highly motivated to learn. 

It can be deduced from the above description of the subjects that 
the type and level of training needs varied widely. 

Tasks 

The Laramie group received the training package instruction and 
was then given a post-test paper and pencil questionnaire to complete. 
The Ft. Collins and the Colorado Springs groups received a pre-test 
questionnaire, were given the training and then answered the post-test 
questionnaire. The pre-tcst and post-test were the same, although the 
subjects were not aware of this at the time of taking the pre-test. 
The test was composed of two parts. The first part was an attitudinal 
survey designed to determine feelings of subjects toward ESL teaching. 
Questions were designed to determine attitudes of job pleasure and 
enthusiasm, desire to help foreign born learn English, desire to learn 
more about ESL teaching, and feelings of subjects toward their own 
knowledge and skill in ESL. The evaluation instrument was a Likert 
scale ranking. The second part was a competency questionnaire designed 
to determine knowledge in ESL subject matter areas of educational goals 
and objectives, aspects of learning a foreign language, definition of 
language learning, determination of individual student differences, and 
was related directly to package objectives. The questions were of the 
open ended type. 

Design 

The elimination of the pre-test with the Laram:e group removed the 
challenge to internal validity that would have resulted from pre-test 
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sensitization with that group. Comparing pre-test of the Laramie group 
with post-test of Ft, Collins and Colorado Springs helped measure re- 
sults of the treatment alone, as did comparison of pre- and post-test 
results of the latter two groups. Gains presumably were a result of 
the learning package training. Gains resulting from pre-test learning 
also were indicated* 

This research utilized the "Patched-up" design described by Bruce 
Tuckman in Conducting Experimental Research (1972): 

The patched-up design shown here is based on two different pre- 
experimental designs, neither of which by Itself is adequate, but 
which, in combination, can create an adequate design. It is 
especially useful in situations like those previously described 
where a particular" training program runs continuously with new 
persons and where the researcher has no opportunity to withhold 
treatment from anyone (p. 123). 

This method was considered by the author to be superior to the one-group 

pre-test/post-test design described by Tuckman: 

This study differs from the one-shot case study by using a pre-test, 
which provides some information about the sample. However, this 
design (or nondesign) fails to control for history, maturation, 
testing, or statistical regression and thus cannot be considered 
legitiiTiate. While it provides some information about selection be- 
cause the pre-test describes the initial state of the selected Ss 
on the dependent variable, it falls far short of handling the other 
sources of internal invalidity (p. 105). 

Ic was also considered more appropriate than the time-series 

design, which might have been used, except for negative participant 

reaction, which this researcher feels would have resulted: 

As has been discussed earlier, there are times when a comparison or 
control group cannot be included in an experiment. When a change is 
to occur in an entire school system, for example, it may be impos- 
sible to find a second school system which (1) is in most ways 
comparable to the first, (2) has not also incorporated the change, 
and (3) is willing to cooperate. The time-series design differs 
from the one group pre-test/post-test design in that a series of 
pre-tests and post-tests are given, rather than a single test of 
each. Administered over a period of time, these series provide for 
the control of maturation (particularly) and in some degree for 
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history - two important sources of internal invalidity totally un- 
controlled by the one group pre-test/post-test design. The time 
series also offers the advantage of controlling for testing effects, 
since repeated exposure to a single pre-test is likely to lead to 
adaptation or desensitization (p. 114). 

Variables 

(1) Independent Variable - Receiving instructional package 
training. 

(2) Dependent Variables - Degree of teacher competency, and 
comparative measure of self-confidence in ability to perform 
task. 

(3) Moderator Variable - Use of pre-tesr 

(4) Control Variables - Subject taught (English as a Second 
Language) and age of students taught (Adults). 

Analyses 

The patched-up design combined the one group pre-test/post-test 

design (0 X 0) and the intact-group comparison which failed 

02 

to control for selection of subjects. The patched-up design combines 
these two pre-experimental designs to merge their strengths and over- 
come their shortcomings. 

KEY: X = package treatment 
^3 " post-test 
0^ = pre-test 
Laramie Group: X 0^ 

Ft. Collins and Colorado Springs: O2 X 0^ 
Thus, the "patched-up" design was chosen because a control group 
and real random assignment necessary to true experimental designs pre- 
sented overwhelming problems due to geographic limitations and 
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diversity of ESL programs. An intact group, in which everyone received 
the package treatment seemed the best solution. This plan provided for 
adequate controls over test bias and selection of subjects. 

The results of the attitudinal survey were tabulated by assigning 
a value of 5 to a Strongly Agree response, 4 to an Agree response, 3 to 
an Undecided response, etc. The totals for each sub-category were added 
and the median was computed for both the total score and the score per 
question. Pre- and post-test scores were compared. 

The results of the competency questionnaire were computed by 
assigning a value of 5 to a question answered as essentially presented 
in the training package, a value of ^ to a question answered not 
exactly as presented but essentially a good answer, a value of 3 to an 
answer considered adequate with at least half of points presented given 
in the response, a value of 2 to an incomplete or partially incorrect 
response, a value of 1 to an incorrect answer and a value of 0 to a 
question for which no response was made. Totals were made for each 
subject, the median scores computed and pre- and post-tests compared. 
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RESULTS 

Chapter IV will present the findings regarding the hypothesis that 
teachers and para-professionals working as facilitators in ESL/ABE pro- 
grams in Region VIII can achieve an improved self-confidence (attitude) 
and a greater degree of competency after receiving a teacher training 
instructional module which provides for improvement of competency. 

The results of data collected from this research study (tabulated 
and reported in Table 2) show that an ESL training package given to 
three test groups improved their knowledge of selected ESL goals and 
objectives and other related ESL teacher competency information. 

Table 2 contains the number of correct responses to the teacher 
competency questions on the same paper and pencil test given after the 
training to the Laramie group and both before and after the training to 
the Ft. Collins and Colorado Springs groups. Both the Ft. Collins and 
the Colorado Springs groups scored significantly higher on the post-test 
than did Laramie. The Laramie scores were 39 percent and 45 percent 
higher, respectively, than the Ft. Collins and Colorado Springs pre^test 
scores. The average post-test scores were: Laramie - 62 percent. Ft. 
Collins - 90 percent, and Colorado Springs - 97 percent. The competency 
improvement over the pre-test scores was: Ft. Collins - 67 percent, 
and Colorado Springs - 80 percent. The t-test of statistical analysis 
was used to determine that the differences in the Mean gain between pre- 
test and post-test scores on the competency questionnaire were significant 
at the .01 level. 

erJc '^f^ 
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Table 2 

Median Score and Standard Deviation on Pre/Post 
Test of ESL Learning Package Treatment 
Competency Questionnaire 









Group 








Laramie 


Ft. Collins/Colo. 


Springs 






Median S.D, 


Median 


S.D. 


Pre 


14 (14) 




6^ 


2.45 


Post 


26 (23) 


18.5^ 2.33 


30.0 


2.34 



Note: Maximum Score « 30 

There was no post-test score lower than 25 in the Ft. Collins/ 
Colorado Springs group, so the Laramie post-test score ranks at the 0 
percentile. 



a Numbers in perentheses indicate the number of subjects who returned 
tests. 

b 8 subjects in the Ft. Collins/Colorado Springs groups answered only 
two questions on the pre-test. 

c 5 subjects in this group failed to answer two questions on post-test. 



P <-01 
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Table 3 

MEDIAN SCORES OF POSITIVE ATTITUDINAL RESPONSES ON 
PRE/POST TEST OF ESL LEARNING PACKAGE TREATMENT 

Attltudlnal Questionnaire 



Group 



Pre 13 



(12) 



Post^ 26 



Laramie 



H 



K&S 



(23) 



22.5 8.7 4.7 13 



Ft. Collins/Colorado Springs 



H 



21 



22.5 



K&S 



13.5 



14.0 



a Median total score in sub-category 



Note. P = Pleasure; Expectations of enjoyment, excitement and pleasure 
and lack of boredom in ESL teaching (questions 1, 3, 6, 7, 
and 11. Maximum score - 25). 

H = Help; eagerness to help and willingness to work overtime 
(questions 9 and 12, Maximum score - 10). 

L = Learn; desire to learn (question 8. Maximum score - 5). 

K&S = Knowledge and Skill; uncertainty of job knowledge, job role 
and expectations, fear of working with foreign born, and 
fear that students would feel subject was a poor teacher 
(questions 2, 4, 5, and 10. Maximum score - 2u). 



P< .10 
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The results of data collected (tabulated and reported in Table 3) 
show a highly positive attitude on both pre- and post-test on expecta- 
tions of enjoyment, pleasure in ESL teaching, excitement at knowing 
foreign bom and lack of task boredom, eagerness to help aiid willing- 
ness to work overtime, and desire to learn more about ESL teaching. 
The pre-test revealed substantial uncertainties of ESL knowledge, role, 
and job expectations and fears that students would feel that subject was 
a poor teacher. These negative feelings were Improved somewhat by the 
ESL training package. 

Table 3 presents the number of positive attitudinal responses on 
the same test given both before and after the training in Ft. Collins and 
Colorado Springs and after the training in Laramie. Attitudes on the post- 
tests showed only slight Improvement toward the positive in all of the 
sub-categories except for two instances and in one sub-category. Ft. 
Collins indicated the same high desire to help others on both pre and 
post-test and Colorado Springs indicated a slightly diminished desire to 
learn more about ESL teaching. Both Ft. Collins and Colorado Springs 
showed a greater increase in ESL knowledge and skill security feelings 
after the training (8 1/2 percent and 5 percent). Laramie subjects 
generally showed the same strong attitudes as the other two groups in 
expectations of enjo3nnent of ESL teaching and desire to help, but greater 
negative feelings were expressed as to their knowledge and skill to fill 
that role. (Note: researcher learned after field test that training 
comprised first exposure to ESL goals and objectives for the majority 
of subjects in this group.) 
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CHAPTER V 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

Summary 

This research effort has described the preparation, implementa- 
tion and evaluation of an English as a Second Language (ESL) Instruc- 
tional Learning Package. It was designed to facilitate the Improvement 
of English language teaching and learning among adults in Adult Basic 
Education (ABE) programs in response to a need for special training in 
certain ESL knowledge areas. The package was tested among teachers, 
tutors and para-professionals working in two programs in Colorado and 
four in Wyoming to determine if the material that was presented Im- 
proved teacher competencies in selected areas and if the slide-taps 
format used was an effective and interesting one. The data collected 
from this research study and reported in Tables 2 and 3 supports the 
hypothesis that teachers and para-professionals working as facilitators 
In ESL/ABE programs can achieve a gi eater degree of competency after 
receiving a teacher <:raining learning package and tends to support the 
hypothesis that they can achieve an improved degree of self-confidence 
after such training. 

Conclusions 

General. (1) Subjects in this study had a low level of knowledge 
of goals and objectives of the idult ESL program and related subject 
matter knowledge before receiving training, but they were aware of this 
lack skill. These finding'- tend to support Carter's (1970) 
expression of need for massive in-service training for ESL teachers 
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and the statements of the National Association of Foreign Student 
Affairs (1973) of the lack of special ESL training of those presently 
employed in that work. 

(2) ESL instructors, whether professionals, para-professionals, 
or volunteer tutors, show a high degree of altruism, job enthusiasm 
and desire to learn more about ESL teaching. This would seem to indi- 
cate that an ESL training package might be useful and well accepted in 
Region VIII as a training vehicle. 

(3) An ESL training package geared toward special needs of ESL 
teachers of adults can result in .nificantly Increased knowledge gains. 

Training Packaf^e. (1) Subjects wich little or no previous ESL 
teacher training show greater knowledge gain when given an introduction 
or preparation, such as a pre-test or training package outline and 
hence such a device should be included as part of the package. 

(2) The learning package structure seems to be useful, flexible 
and well received by groups of varying sizes, levels of knowledge and 
who are instructing students from a wide variety of native backgrounds. 

(3) There is a need for follow-up and reinforcement activities 
such as teaching demonstrations and video-taping. 

(4) The package may contain too much detailed information for 
subjects with no previous ESL exposure to absorb in one sitting. 

(5) The questions and vocabulary used on the pre-test and post- 
test may have been a source of confusion for a few subjects. 

Recommendat ions 

(1) Follow-up studies would be valuable to determine how much of 
knowledge gains following such short term training are permanent 
ones. 
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(2) Plans for development of use of video-tape of micro-teaching 
following the use of the training package would seem to expand the 
usefulness as a training device* 

(3) Before using this format with a group, it might be well to 
determine if this is a desired learning mode. One subject expressed 
what the author interpreted as distaste for programmed learning by 
writing on his/her paper: "Answered from experience, not as given on 
slide presentation." Another subject (the same one?) voiced the same 
objections to this researcher. Further research on preferred learning 
styles of adults might be helpful. 

(4) Further studies that would include cities in other Region 
VIII states to determine goals of existing adult ESL programs and com- 
petency levels of instructors and perhaps related to results achieved 
(drop-out rates, student satisfaction, etc.) would give a more complete 
picture of the region. 

(5) A survey of existing adult ESL programs in Region VIII would 
be helpful for cross sharing of training and information. 

(6) The need for further packaged materials in areas of adult 
ESL methods and techniques, screening and evaluation was indicated by 
comments received during study. 

Implications 

(1) The failure of the findings to significantly support the 
hypothesis that a training package would improve self-confidence is felt 
by the author to be due to the initial high level of job enthusiasm, 
altruism and desire to learn. On pre-test, the mean score per question 
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on these three sub-categories ranged from 4,0 to 4.7, with 4.4 being 
the median. The maximum possible was 5. 

(2) Though a high desire to learn was indicated on pre-test 
(Colorcido Springs 4.7, Ft. Collins 4.3), only Colorado Springs indicated 
some satisfaction of this thirst for ESL knowledge on post-test (Colo- 
rado Springs 4.4, Ft. Collins 4.7). The fact that the Ft. Collins 
classes had not yet begun and Colorado Springs had been in session for 
two months might be a relevant fact. 

(3) The significantly greater gains of the groups receiving the 
pre-test and package outline on the ESL subject matter competency 
questions supports the need for use of such techniques as learning 
tools. The author feels that the level of ESL subject matter awareness 
was significantly higher in Ft. Collins and Colorado Springs before 
training than in Laramie. There are fewer numbers of foreign born in 
the Wyoming ABE programs. Of the fourteen subjects receiving training 
in Wyoming, only three had received previous ESL training. Both Ft. 
Col] ins and Colorado Springs groups had received previous in-service 
ESL training. Some of the Wyoming subjects stated it was the first time 
that a group had assembled in Wyoming for the purpose of learning more 
about ESL. An introductory discussion session to determine needs of 
these participants and to raise awareness might have produced more 
receptive learning conditions. Several expressed their frustration at 
being unable to grasp so much material in such a short time. "Enough 
material for a college course*' was a comment heard from several. A 
note written on one questionnaire read "Would recommend that it be 
broken up into separate sessions with discussion, etc. It is very 
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difficult to assimilate a very large amount of good material in such a 
short time." 

(4) Completion of paper and pencil questionnaire was difficult 
to achieve, even when the researcher was present. A "test" seems to be 
a threat to many adults. 
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Script for: 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE ADULT ESL PROGRAM 



VISUAL 



SLIDE #1 



Title and Credits 



AUDIO 



SLIDE //2 

Why this Learning 
Package? 



SLIDE #3 



RATIONALE AND INTRODUCTION 

In recent years it has become increasingly 
apparent that a person who wants to teach a 
language needs more than a command of the 
language and an interest in teaching it. 
The fact that English is one's native tongue 
does not of itself qualify one to teach it to 
the thousands of persons coming to this coun- 
try every year, some of whom plan to make 
their homes here and become U.S. citizens. 

Frequently the teachers who try to give needed 
language help are intelligent, dedicated, and, 
in most respects, quite competent, but are 
lacking in acquaintance with the techniques 
and materials employed by the specialists in 
this work. 



These teachers can learn about language 
teaching with in-service training. 
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SLIDE //4 



Earl Stevick said: "It would be impractical 
to ask all these persons to complete semester 
courses in teaching English as a Second 
Language before they undertake work of this 
kind. Further, they should not be discour- 
aged from trying to help their interested 
neighbors learn some English. The loss of 
personal contact and communication would be 
too great on both sides, both on an individual 
and on a national level." 



SLIDE //5 



He continued: "However, it is not necessary 
for such teachers to proceed without any 
knowledge of the accumulated experience of 
others. Ideally, as they devote more and more 
energy to their teaching, they will invest 
corresponding amounts of time in improving 
their preparation for the work." 



SLIDE //6 



In addition to learning about teaching pro- 
cedures, the instructor must consider the 
student's native language. Writing in Basic 
Helps for Teaching English as a Second Lan- 
guage , Betty Frey said: "Although the teacher 
does NOT have to be able to speak or under^ 
stand the student ^s language, a knowledge of 
the basic sound system of that language is 
helpful and the teacher who takes the time to 
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learn a few words or simple phrases in the 
other language when the pupil speaks NO 
English will be richly rewarded by the appre- 
ciation and enthusiasm of the student/' 

SLIDE //7 This Learning Package is the first of a 

series designed to meet the needs of the be- 
ginning ESL teacher. They will be brief and 
concise enough for the beginner but will be 
useful and sound as far as they go, providing 
direction for further reading and study. ESL 
teachers and tutors are busy people, thus the 
format is concise. Each package may be com- 
pleted in one hour. 

Teaching tools must be practical to be 
useful, so therefore, the modules us an 
approach that can readily be applied to real- 
life situations. 

SLIDE //8 Through my English teaching experience, I have 

gained understanding of the complex problems 
facing an ESL teacher. My classes are com- 
posed of Spanish (from 8 different countries), 
as well as French, German, Chinese, Filipino, 
Russian, Korean, Japanese, Thai, Vietnamese, 
Turkish and Polish students, aged 17 to 69, 
who have been in the U.S. from 1 week to 50 
years. 
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SLIDE //9 



This experience has yielded an awareness of 
the rich personal rewards to be reaped by the 
teacher who spends some time in earning the 
needs of students and methods of meeting those 
needs. Teachers must give a little of them- 
selves to accomplish the miracle of second 
language learning. 



SLIDE //lO 



OBJECTIVES FOR TRAINING PACKAGE 



What is this Package 
supposed to do? 



When you have effectively completed the ex- 
periences in this package you will be able 
to: 



SLIDE //II 



Name the three chief aspects of a foreign 
language that must be learned. 



SLIDE //12 



Indicate when a person has learned a foreign 
language or partially learned it. 



SLIDE //13 



Name five broad goals of language teaching 
and learning. 



SLIDE //14 



Name eleven of the primary objectives of the 
ESL program. 



SLIDE //15 



SLIDE //16 



Identify the six steps an ESL student traces 
in completing the language learning process. 

Name four individual student differences that 
must be recognized and understood by ESL 
teachers. 
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PRE-TEST 

Please take paper and pencil and jot down 
these questions. (You may turn off the tape 
recorder at any point if you wish more time 
to write*) 

Name the three chief aspects of a foreign 
language that must be learned. 

What does learning a language mean? Turn off 
the tape recorder for five minutes and jot 
down some answers to these questions. If you 
wish to look at the questions again, you may 
reverse the slides and do so. As we proceed 
through the module, if you think you hear 
some answers, please jot them down. You may 
turn off the tape recorder now iind jot down 
some answers to these two est ions. 

CONTENTS OF PACKAGE - UNIT ONE 
SLIDE //2Q Just what does "learning*' a language mean? 

When can one be said to have mastered a lan- 
guage? Consider that in our own schools and 
colleges we continue to teach "English" to 
native English speaking Americans for some 
twelve or thirteen years, and then frequently 
insist that few of our college graduates can 
use English effectively or even correctly. 



SLIDE #17 

Ask yourself these 
questions. 

SLIDE #18 

SLIDE #19 



SLIDE #21 



SLIDE //22 
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An article in the Harvard Educational Review 
said that: 

"Adult Amer:.cans are badly informed about lan- 
guage and moreover, they have no better in- 
sight into their own English tongue than into 
language in general." Charles Fries has said: 
"If mastery of a language is taken to mean the 
ability to use or even understand *all the 
words* of a language, then none of us can be 
said to have mastered our native language. In 
our own native language we know the words for 
those areas of life with which we have had 
some experience. 

No one, not even the editors of our diction- 
aries, can know all the '^'ords' of our 
language." Many of you listening to this 
tape would be at a complete Xpss if suddenly 
someone asked whether you "believe in the 
historicity of tne common Christological 
predicates," or directed you to "hoist the 
boat clear of the chocks until the falls are 
not quite two-blocked, and swing out in order 
to two -block the falls." There are always 
areas of experience in which a native speaker 
of the language will not be familiar with the 
special terms commonly employed by those who 
work in that particular field. "Mastery" or 
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SLIDE //23 



SLIDE 


m 


SLIDE 


//25 


SLIDE 
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"learning" a language noist mean something 
other than knowing "all the words" of the 
language • 

Fries, who tried to approach language 
from a scientific point of view, said that: 
"In learning a new language, the chief problem 
is not at first that of learning vocabulary 
items. 

It is, first, the mastery of the SOUND SYSTEM 

to understand the stream of speech, to 

hear the distinctive 'sound features and to 
approximate their production." 

Listen for a few moments to a tape of a 
Korean voice, a Spanish, and a Chinese voice. 
Try to differentiate and compare the elements 
in the flow of speech. The major elements to 
listen for are: phonemes or sounds, accent or 
stress, pitch, and pause. 

(TAPE OF KOREAN LANGUAGE) 

(TAPE OF SPANISH LANGUAGE) 

(TAPE OF CHINESE LANGUAGE) 

Did it seem that the Korean speech lacked 
accent or stress and that the Spanish one was 
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SLIDE //27 



definitely accented? Did you notice that 
pitch is an important element in the Chinese 
speech? So — mastery of the sound system is 
the first aspect of foreign language learning. 

Fries went on to say: "It is second, the 
mastery of the features of arrangement that 
constitute STRUCTURE of the language- These 
are the matters that the native speaker as a 
child has acquired early as unconscious 
habits; they must become automatic habits of 
the adult learner of a new language." The 
process of second language learning may be 
different from that of first language learn- 
ing, but the result, automatic control of the 
structures, is the same. 



SLIDE //28 
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Let^s explore the built-in automatic 
understanding of structure by native-born 
Americans just a bit further. A programmed 
course produced jointly by Peace Corps grant 
and the University of California at Los 
Angeles contains the following exercise de-* 
signed to help persons understand the structure 
of English: 

^'Consider this strange-^looking sentence: 
THE BLUGY CHINZELS SLOTTLED PRASILY ON THE 
FLUBBISH WUB. Copy that sentence on a piece 
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of paper, please. THE BLUGY CHINZELS SLOTTLED 
PRASILY ON THE FLUBBISH WUB. Now answer these 
questions about the nonsense sentence: (a) 
What kind of chinzels were they? (b) What 
did the chinzels do? (c) Where? (d) What 
kind of wub did they slottle on? (e) How 
did they slottle?" Yes, you were correct if 
you identified the kind of chinzels as. blugy , 
if you said that they slottled, and the place 
they slottled was the flubbish wub , the kind 
of wub was flubbish , and that they slottled 
p rasily > How is it that you are able to 
answer nonsense questions about a nonsense 
sentence with no trouble? It's because this 
sentence includes many grammatical signals 
that you as a speaker of English recognize as 
meaningful. Some of these grammatical signals 
are suffixes: The blug^ chinzels^ slottled 
prasil^ on the flubbish wub. ':he suffix 1;^ 
helped you to recognize prasiiy as a word that 
functions like slowly , quietly , anxiously , 
quickly , etc. The 2. suffix of blugy you 
recognized as an adjective-forming suffix as 
in foggy , funny , messy , etc. The ed of 
slottled signaled a past verb, the s of ci in- 
zels signaled plural, and l^sh of flubbish 
signaled an adjective suffix as bluish , boyish. 



SLIDE #29 



SLIDE #30 



SLIDE #31 
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etc." You might just as well have said: 
"The sleepy turtles crawled slowly on the 
brownish log." 

Of course structure cannot be learned in a 
vacuum. There must be sufficient VOCABULARY 
to operate the structures and represent the 
sound system in actual use. 

So, once again, what are the three chief 
aspects of language learning? 

To review what we have just learned: They 
are (1) MASTERY OF THE SOUND SYSTEM, (2) 
MASTERY OF THE STRUCTURE OF THE LANGUAGE, and 
(3) SUFFICIENT VOCABULARY TO OPERATE THE 
STRUCTURES. 

Now that the aspects of language learning 
are understood we can better define when a 
person has learned a foreign language. Fries 
stated his definition in terms of the indi- 
vidual's mastery of the problems of language 
learning: "A person has 'learned' a foreign 
language when he has first within a limite<^ 
vocabulary mastered the sound system (that is, 
when he can understand the stream of speech 
and achieve an understandable production of 
it) and has made the structural devices 
matters of automatic habit. 
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Stevick related it to the individual's 
own particular situation and gave a practical 
definition: "A person has learned a foreign 
language when he is able to understand and 
use understandably the expressions he needs 
in any situation in which he participates*" 
He has partially learned a foreign language 
when he can use and understand part of the 
expressions he needs for a given situation. 



SLIDE #33 



(TAPE OF STUDENT DIALOG) 



SLIDE #34 



Structure and vocabulary alone are not enough. 
They must be tied to a real communication 
situation. A communication situation occurs 
when a person learns something new from 
another person. Thus, to hold up a pencil and 
say "This is a pencil" is not real communica- 
tion because the student already knows what 
the teacher has in his hand. Here the student 
may learn something new about the form of a 
language, but not about the content of the 
message. Asking "Where do you live?" is a 
communication question if the answer is not 
knowTi beforehand. Activities for applying the 
drill to real situations must be supplied and 
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SLIDE #35 
SLIDE #36 



SLIDE #37 



SLIDE #38 



SLIDE #39 
SLIDE #40 



SLIDE #41 



opportunities for spontaneous and free 
communication should be encouraged. 

(TAPE OF CLASS DRILL, FOLLOWED BY: 

APPLICATION SEQUENCE) 

Now that we have discussed a definition of 
language learning and are aware of the prob- 
lems to be overcome, have we gained some 
answers to the questions that were asked in 
the beginning? 

What are the chief aspects of a foreign lan- 
guage that must be learned? 

What does learning a language mean? 

You may turn off the tape recorder and jot 
down some answers to these two questions. 

This completes the first unit of this package. 

CONTENTS OF PACKAGE - UNIT TWO 

Please ask yourself these questions: 

What are my general goals or aims for the ESL 
students that come to me? (i.e. , what kinds of 
language skills must be developed?) 

What are some individual student differences 
that must be recognized and understood by ESL 
teachers? 
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You may wish to jot those down on a 
piece of paper, so that you may be watching 
for answers as the package progresses. 



SLIDE ii^42 



In the English program Mary Finocchiaro talked 
about five principal goals. We aim to give 
the students; 



SLIDE #43 



(1) Listening Skills, (2) Speaking Skills, 
(3) Reading Skills, (4) Writing Skills, and 
(5) Cultural Behavior Skills. 



SLIDE #44 



LISTENING SKILLS : the progressiva ability to 
understand the English he or she would bear 
spoken by a native English speaker. For 
recognition, for understanding the language 
as used by English speakers, frequency of 
occurrence is a fundamental criterion of 
selection. 



SLIDE #45 



It is not enough for the foreigner to be under- 
stood when he asks a question. A person learn- 
ing English may have a limited number of forms 
which he or she can produce to express ideas, 
but he must be able to understand a bewilder- 
ing flood of responses expressed in various 
dialects and accents and seasoned liberally 
with slang and idiomatic expressions. 
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SLIDE //46 



SLIDE //47 



SLIDE HS 



When developing listening skills, the 
foreign-born must understand the sound system, 
or the stream of speech, as well as contending 
with the complexities of the structure of 
English. 

The major elements of the sound system are 
the (1) phonemes, such as contrasts between 
vowel and consonant sounds, (2) stress or 
accent, (3) intonation or pitch, and (4) pause 
or juncture. 

Let's briefly discuss only one aspect of 
understanding spoken English, that of rhythm, 
which combines the elements of accent, pitch, 
and pause. Theie are many languages of the 
world which assign to every syllable just 
about the same amount of time. Thus, in these 
languages the amount of time that it takes to 
say a particular word or phrase is proportion- 
al to the number of syllables in it. When we 
hear people talking in these languages we say 
"they sound like machine guns.'* 

(TAPE OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE) The Japanese 
language is an example of this. 

The rhythm of English has a different quality. 
In English we tend to treat our ''accented 
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syllables" in a special way, making them 
higher in pitch, louder in volume, and longer. 
At the same time we make the unstressed syl- 
lables comparatively short, so that there is 
a series of heavy syllables coming along at 
almost equal intervals, between which are any 
number of unstressed syllables. As a result, 
the length of time it takes us to say a phrase 
depends not so much on how many syllables the 
phrase contains as the number of stressed 
syllables. 



SLIDE H9 



Speakers of "machine gun" languages might con- 
ceivably accuse us of "talking like cannons." 
I'm going downtown this after noon to buy some 
tennis shoes — da BOOM da da BOOM (pause) 
da da da BOOM (pause) da BOOM da BOOM da BOOM. 
Becoming familiar with the rhythm of spoken 
English is only one of the listening skills 
to be developed by the student of English. 



SLIDE //50 



The three major devices used to teach struc- 
tural meanings are (1) word order, (2) gram- 
matical forms (remember the blugy chinzel 
slottling prasily on the flubbish wub?) and 
(3) function words. For a selection of what 
is important for study on this level, Fries 
suggests that the frequency counts that have 
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been made of structural items are valuable to 
study. 



SLIDE #51 



For example, nine prepositions account for 92% 
of the occurrences of these function words in 
present-day English. The nine prepositions 
are: at, by, for, from, in, of, on, to and 
with* The average number of separately num- 
bered meanings recorded and illustrated by 
the Oxford Dictionary for each of these words 
is thirty-six and a half. The word of_ is 
given 63 different meanings in the Oxford 
Dictionary . "In addition to the preposition 
used singly, there is the use of two or more 
prepositions together, as shown in the list 
of prepositions used with about — of about, 
on about, by about, from about, with about, 
for about, at about, to about, since about, 
in about, after about, within about, until 
about. It is not difficult to see the con- 
fusion that often occurs when the foreign born 
try to understand the use of those "little" 
function words. 



SLIDE //52 



SPEAKING SKILLS ; We aim to give the student 
the progressive ability to carry on a conver- 
sation with a native English speaker on topics 
of interest to his age group and particular 
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situation. The oral approach — the basic 
drill, the repeated repetitions of the patterns 
produced by a native speaker of English, and 
then the conscious production of the structure 
in a natural context by the student — is the 
most economical way of thoroughly learning the 
structural methods of a language* Fries said: 
"Speech is the language. One never seems to 
gain satisfactory control of language material 
by silent study and memorizing," Fries did 
not mean to say, however, that teaching read- 
ing and writing is unimportant • 

SLIDE if53 Finocchiaro listed 5 sequential steps in the 

audio-lingual method of teaching language: 
(1) The pupils should understand the material. 
This may be done through pictures, real ob- 
jects, pantomine, dramatization, brief explana- 
tion in English, or (as a last resort) through 
the equivalent expression in the pupil's 
native language, 

SLIDE //54 This may be termed the "cognition" step. [She 

argues in favor of judicious use of the native 
language, in that students may take advantage 
of the fact that the teacher speaks their lan- 
guage and thus make less of an effort to under- 
stand and to be understood in English. She 
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feels that although the ability of the 
teacher to speak the pupil's language "is not 
important" (some authorities feel that she 
meant 'essential*), a knowledge of the broad 
characteristics of the structure and sound of 
their language is essential for good teaching. 
This may be helpful to know, since adult ESL 
classes are often composed of students from 
many different ethnic backgrounds.] 

SLIDE #55 I have found that it is helpful to use the 

assistance of advanced students with good 
native educational backgrounds to expl?xi 
structural differences and make necessary 
translations. These persons may also be 
effectively used as tutors, in the beginning 
stages of English language learning, PROVIDING 
that their spoken English is good enough for 
the student to model, and that they will be 
firm in refusing to let the student take ad- 
vantage of their understanding of his or her 
native language to the detriment of their 
English progress. 

SLIDE //56 The second step listed by Finocchiaro in oral 

language teaching is the repet it ion or drill 
stage. The students should be led to repeat 
the material after t-he teacher models it as 
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often as necessary. The repetition is done 
first by the entire group, then by smaller 
groups, then by individuals, always preceded 
by the teacher model. 

Step three is the practice of the material in 
as many ways as possible. 

Step four is conscious choice of the correct 
structure, word, or responses, or questions. 
This is often called the step of "discrimina- 
tion." 

The last step, or five, is the use of the new 
material in a natural conmiunication situation 
in which they can express ideas, wants, or 
desires without conscious concern for inflec- 
tions, word order, stress, or any other feature 
of the English language system. This step is 
often labeled "productica. " Not all these 
steps need be used if the students are able 
to reach stages sooner. 

(TAPE OF CLASS DEMONSTRATING FIVE STEPS) 
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READ ING SKILLS . The third main goal of the 
language program is the progressive ability to 
read material in English with comprehension, 
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ease, and enjojnnent. In addition to helping 
students comprehend the written material in 
the texts that are used, they should be given 
the knowledge and the ability to 

read any other material that suits their 
special interests with ease and enjojnnent. 
Many experts feel that listening and speaking 
should always precede reading. 

It has been my experience, however, that many 
adults, especially those with a good native 
education, prefer to have the reinforcement 
of the printed word, the visual sjnnbol, as 
they learn to speak. The written words may 
follow the oral introduction by only a few 
minutes. 
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WRITING SKILLS > The fourth goal is the pro- 
gressive ability to write correctly and ex- 
pressively in English. When we say "writing" 
we mean primarily the carefully guided marks 
on paper that we assist out students in making 
at the first stages. Naturally, the 

type of writing system (alphabet, picture) 
which exists in the native language is an im- 
portant factor in determining the ease or speed 

with which our students learn to write. The 
f 
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students (for example, Japanese, Korean, 
Chinese, and Thai) may have to learn an en- 
tirely new writing system. Writing with a 
purpose, as letter writing, is an encourage- 
ment for the de\elopment of this skill. 

This letter was written spontaneously by a 
Thai student- (TAPE OF LETTER) 

Writing should reinforce the structural and 
lexical (vocabulary) items which have been 
taught, as well as the listening, speaking, 
and reading skills. 

Writing also includes composition and the 
higher cognitive skills of organizing and 
evaluating* The essay of a young Japanese 
person in the U*S*A* for only 8 months illus- 
trates a rather high level of evaluative 
writing. She was expressing her opinion for 
a school newspaper writing assignment, 

(TAPE OF ESSAY) 
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CULTURAL BEHAVIOR SKILLS . The fifth and last 
major goal is the progressive ability to func- 
tion in a culturally appropriate way in a 
variety of situations. Many opportunities 
should be provided 
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SLIDE y/74 through social activities, holidays, coffee 

breaks, field trips, special news stories, 
birthdays, etc, to acculturate the students 
(and to instruct the teacher and community 
members in rich and varied customs aad 
courtesies). An example of incorporation of 
cultural behavior skills into the program 
would be the use of a series of lessons de- 
signed to teach U.S. Courtesy and manners in 
dining, dating, telephoning, etc. 

SLIDE //75 The ESL program can provide an important ser- 

vice in aiding mutual understanding and 
acceptance between f oreign-^born and local 
community members. Language barriers, mutu- 
ally unfamiliar cultural patterns and social 
mores may create suspicion and misunderstand- 
ing. Open House, Culture Days, Pot-Luck 
Suppers, can serve to assist both new and old 
community members in mutual understanding and 
respect as well as giving the foreign-born 

SLIDE //76 person a rightful pride in his or her own 

native cultural heritage. Such functions can 
also serve as vehicles for teaching customs 
and courtesies as practiced in the U.S. 

These broad goals must be put through 
several filters or screens to determine what 
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processes will utlimately take place in the 
learning situation. 

The most important filter is the student. 
What are his or her goals, age, cultural and 
language background, ability, native educa- 
tion? Perhaps student A wishes to gain enough 
oral and listening communication skills to ob- 
tain a job quickly, 

perhaps B has lived in this country several 
years and is satisfied with his or her oral 
communication level, but wishes to learn to 
read and write English. 

Perhaps all four of these skills appear to be 
minimal but C has a pressing need to obtain 
citizenship for a particular purpose, such as 
accompanying a military husband overseas. Her 
expressed goal is for citizenship instruction. 

Another student, D, is lonely and attends 
classes for social reasons. 

E has good language learning ability and is 
quick and impatient, while F has little or no 
native education and a poor self concept. If 
we attempt to use a traditional lock-step 
approach and serve the same educational menu 
to all, we will soon find our class attendance 
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dwindling and signs of frustration increasing. 
We must not forget that the adult student, 
whether native or foreign-born, is a voluntary 
learner, school may not be his primary frame 
of reference, and attendance may be difficult 
for him or her. 

Assessing the student's language skill 
needs and wants, and providing a warm, accept- 
ing learning climate in which those can be 
accomplished in an individualized manner, may 
well be one of the most important things to 
be accomplished in the learning situation. 

SLIDE #82 The institutional filter will be an important 

screen for goals. What are the teacher re- 
sources? Are tutors or volunteers available 
to help individualize instruction? What are 
the time limitations for instructional periods? 

SLIDE //83 Are materials and supplies adequate and appro- 

priate? Are the pnysical facilities conducive 
to learning? Does the sponsoring agency have 
program objectives that must be met? 

SLIDE //84 The community wi.M also affect goals. Does the 

community expect certain things to be accom- 
plished by the language program? Does it have 
available resources, such as experts, who might 
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translate, or a library with appropriate films 
and records, foreign language book?? 

Are there physical facilities available for 
use? Does the community support the program 
financially? Does it reject or discriminate 
against the foreign-born? 

And lastly, the teacher's personal philosophy 
of life, philosophy of education, the kind of 
person they are, will have great effect on the 
goals of the language learning program. Does 
he or she believe the learner is the most im- 
portant aspect of the learning situation or is 
it the subject matter content? Does the 
teacher view him or herself as the source of 
knowledge or as a helper in a learning process 
that will hopefully continue after classtime 
is finished? Is he or she a sincere, genuine 
and warm human being? 

Before specific curriculum objectives are 
formulated, the student, the community, the 
institution, and the teacher must be considered 
as they relate to each different program. If 
this step is omitted, the program may flounder 
or fail, even if the subject matter- content is 
accurate -nd extensive and the methods and 
techniques used are above criticism. 
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Ask yourself these 
questions? 

SLIDE //89 
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Think back to the questions that were asked 
at the beginning of the second unit of this 
package. 

What are the five general goals of the ESL 
program? 

What are four individual student differences 
that must be recognized and understood by ESL 
teachers? 



You may turn off the tape recorder and 
jot down some answers to these two questions. 

This completes the second unit of this 
package. 
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CONTENTS OF PACKAGE ■ UNIT THREE 

Please ask yourself these questions? 

What are eight of the specific objectives of 
the ESL program? 

What are the steps an ESL student traces in 
completing the language learning process? 

You may wish to jot those down on a piece 
of paper, so that you may be watching for 
answers as this unit progresses. 

The general educational goals of the language 
learning program and the necessary filters or 
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screens, particularly the student himself, 
were discussed in the second unit of this 
package* 

Now, specific objectives of the ESL program 
will be discussed. Here is a sample list 
that is used in the Colorado Springs Public 
School Adult program. Keep in mind that your 
situation will be unique, so objectives may be 
different. 

Development of a functional vocabulary that 
can be used inanediately in the school and in 
the home and community and that will enable 
students to function 

in the social and cultural situations of the 
English-speaking community of which they are 
a part. 

Expression of simple ideas within basic cul- 
tural patterns of the language, such as greet- 
ings, telling time, months of the year, days 
of the week, numbers, the weather, and 
holidays, 

(TAPE OF STUDENT DRILL - MONTHS /SEASONS) 

Ability to give survival information about him- 
self, his address and telephone number, his 
work, and his family. 
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SLIDE #101 

SLIDE mz 



(TAPE OF SrUDENT - MY NAME IS EDUARDO) 

Ability to ask and answer simple questions, 
understand use of function words, sentence 
patterns and word order. 

(TAPE DIALOG - WHERE DO YOU WORK?) 



STJDE /M04 
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Development of spontaneous understanding and/ 
or usage of the basic tenses, especially the 
simple present, I work every day; present pro- 
gressive, I am working now; the simple past, 
I worked yesterday; and future (simple "will" 
future for recognition and "going to" future 
for production). 

Experiences through social activities, field 
trips, films, etc., which will 

develop understanding of culture and customs 
of English speaking people. 
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The baby shower planned for one of the stu~ 
dents and illustrated on the slides is an 
example of this. 

Development of a basic understanding of 
geography of the United States, 
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SLIDE 


//109 


basic structure of the U.S. government, 
national holidays and heroes. 


SLIDE 
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The students illustrated here are learning to 
name the fifty states of the union. 
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Development of pride in their native cultural 
heritage (including their language). 


SLIDE 
SLIDE 
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The student pictured here has prepared a brief 
talk about the flag of her country. 
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(TAPE - THE FLAG OF HONDURAS) 
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Providing instructional materials suitable to 
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their achievement level which will insure 
success. 

(TATE - PRONUNCIATION EXERCISE, ''The More We 
Get Together**) 

Bringing about a mutual accepting relationship 
between them and other community members. 
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(TAPE OF SPANISH MUSIC) 
(TAPE OF ORIENTAL MUSIC) 

Utilizing and providing a setting for sharing 
creative abilities of students in the school 
and in the community. 
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(TAPE OF GERMAN MUSIC) 



(T^PE OF SPANISH MUSIC) 



More specific objectives that are written ir. 
measurable terms should be formulated under 
each of the five general goals. Students 
seem to like checking off accomplishments as 
they are achieved. These should be translated 
into their native language so that they are 
clearly understood as to what is expected. 
An example of a specific measurable objective 
might be the following: The student will 
correctly identify (orally) at least 40 of a 
selected set of 50 picture vocabulary cards in 
the following object categories: people 
(family and vocations), animals, food, clothing, 
furniture, household objects, parts of the body. 



SLIDE //125 
SLIDE //126 
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Once the ESL goals of Listening, 

Speaking, 

Reading, 

Writing, 
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and Cultural Behavioral Skills have been fil- 
tered through the needs and wants of the 
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community, the institution sponsoring the 
program, the student, and the teacher's per- 
sonal philosophy, the next phase of program 
development involves the student. 

What are the steps that the student takes in 
the ESL program? This flow chart identifies 
the steps and serVes to introduce content 
material that will be covered in later train- 
ing modules. 

Step one is recruitment referral , 

step two is screening and needs assessment , 

step three is that of diagnosis and prescrip- 
tion . 

the fourth step is that of the actual educa- - 
tional process itself, 

step five is one of follow-up and record 
keeping , 

and the last step is one of evaluation of the 
entire program process. Actually, evaluation 
should be a continuous process done at every 
step. In actual practice, all of these steps 
will flow together so that the process is 
connected. 
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Now, think back to the questions that were 
asked at the beginning of the third part. 
Were they answered? 

What are eight of the primary objectives of 
the adult ESL program? 
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What are the steps an ESL student traces in 
completing the language learning process? 

You may turn off the tape recorder and 
jot down some answers to these two questions. 

This completes the training package 
"Educational Goals and Objectives of the ESL 
Program." 



SLIDE #140 



Disclaimer Clause 



APPENDIX B 
LEARNING PACKAGE OUTLINE 



OUTLINE 



EDUCATIONAL GOALS AND OBJECTIVES FOR THE ADULT ESL PROGRAM 



UNIT ONE: 



I* Introduction: What does learning a language mean? When has 
a person "learned a language?" 
II* The three chief aspeccs of learning a foreign language: 

A. Mastery of the Sound System of the language 

B. Mastery of the Structure of the language 

C. Sufficient Vocabulary to operate the structure 

III. Conclusion and definition: What 'oes learning a language 
mean? "A person has learned a ^reign language when he is 
able to underscdiid and use understandably the expressions he 
needs in any situation in which he participates." 



UNIT TWO: 



I. General goals or aims of the ESL program: 

A. Listening skills : the progressive ability to understand 
the English he or she would hear spoken by a native 
English speaker* 

1* Understanding of the sound system: 
a* phonemes 
D. stress or accent 

c. intonation or pitch 

d. pause or juncture 

2* Understanding of structure: 

a* word otder 

b* grammatical forms 

c* function words 
^* Speaking skills : the progressive ability to carry on a 
conversation with a native English speaker* 
1* Audio-Lingual method: 

a * und erst and ing 

b. repetition or drill 

c* practice of material in a variety of ways 
d. conscious choice of correct structure, word, etc. 
e* use of material in a real communication situation 
C. Reading skills : the progressive ability to read material 

in English with comprehension, ease and enjoyment. 
D* Writing skills : the progressive ability to write correct- 
ly in English. 

E. Cultural Behavior skill s; the progressive ability to 
function in a culturally appropriate way in a variety of 
situations. 

II. Individual student differences that shoulu be recognized and 
understood by LSL teachers: 

A. Goals 

B. Age 
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c. 


Cultural background 


D. 


Language background 


E. 


Ability 


F- 


Native education 


G. 


Health 


H. 


Time available 



UNIT THREE: 

I. Sample list of specific objectives of an ESL program: 

A. Development of a functional vocabulary 

B. Expression of simple ideas such as greetings, telling 
time, etc. 

C. Ability to give survival information about himself. 

D. Ability to ask and answer simple questions. 

E. Development of spontaneous understanding and/or usage of 
the basic tenses. 

F. Experiences which will develop understandinf of culture 
and customs of English speaking people. 

G. Development of a basic understanding of geography of the 
U.S., basic structure of goverrnent, holidays. 

H. Development of pride in the' tive cultural heritage 
(including their language). 

I. Providing instructional materials suitable to their 
achievement level which will insure success. 

J. Bringing about a mutual accepting relationship between 

them and other community members. 
K. Utilizing and providing a setting for sharing creative 

abilities of students in the school and in the community. 
II. The steps that an ESL student traces in completing the 
language learning process: 

A. Recruitment and referral 

B. Screening and needs assessment 

C. Diagnosis and prescription 

D. Educational process 

£. Follow-up and record keeping 

F. Evaluation of success of process 
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QUESTIONNAIRES USED TO COLLECT DATA 
FOR THE RESEARCH PROJECT 











QUESTIOrJNAIRE 






The results of this questionnaire will be used in my research 
study to determine the effects of this instructional Learning Package* 
DO NOT SIGN YOUR NAME to this sheet. I want to Imow how much you under- 
stand about the task of T(>aching English as a Second Language. Please 
do not be nervous about these questions and try to give brief answers. 
The results will be kept confidential. Thank you for your cooperation. 






Shirley E. Kircher 
Colorado State University 






1. When has a person "learned a language"? 






2. What are the three chief aspects of foreign lan3uage learning? 






3, Name the five broad goals (or aims) of language teaching and learn- 
ing? 






4. Name eight of the specific primary objectives of the ESL program. 






5. Identify the six steps an ESL student traces in completing the 
language learning process. 






6. Name four individual student differences that must be recognized 
and understood by ESL teachers. 






(Please check one) 






Years of ESL Teaching Experience: 






0 to 1 1 and over 
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I want to know how you feel about this job (ESL teaching). You 
are to circle the word or words below each statement that has best 
described how you feel. There are no right or wrong answers. I would 
like your honest opinion. 

Example: I believe in Santa Claus. 
Strongly Agree Agree Undecided Disagree 



>tronglyi 
)isagreej 



1. I think I will enjoy this job. 

SA A U D SD 

2. I am uncertain about what is expected of me in this job. 

SA A U D SD 

3. I think I will often be bored with this job. 

SA A U D SD 

4. T am afraid to work with the foreign born. 

SA A U D SD 

5. I know what I need to know for this job. 

SA A U D SD 

6. Most of the time I think I will have to force myself to go to work. 
SA A U D SD 

7. I feel good about being an ESL teacher. 

SA A U D SD 

8. I would like to learn more about teaching ESL. 

SA A U D SD 

9. I will be unwilling to stay overtime to help a student. 

SA A L D SD 

10. I am afraid my students will think I am a poor teacher. 

SA A U D SD 

11. I am excited at the prospects of getting to know a foreign-born 
person. 

SA A U D SD 

12. I want to help people learn English. 

SA A U D SD 



